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CHAPTER IX. 


THE ROYAL NORMAL COLLEGE FOR THE BLIND, LON- 
DON, TOGETHER WITH INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF 
ITS FOUNDER AND PRESIDENT, DR. F. J. CAMPBELL, 
A NATIVE OF TENNESSEE, U.S.A. 


By Hon. John Eaton, formerly U. S. Commissioner of Education. 


The beginnings in education initiated by Americans have by no 
means been limited to our shores. <A very important and interesting 
movement of this character is a contribution to the education of the 
blind in our mother country. The blind in all Christian nations have 
received important consideration. The number of persons in the 
United States, according to the census of 1890, blind in both eyes was 
50,411, of whom 27,983 were males and 22,428 were females. The 
number of the blind in both eyes in 1,000,000 of population was, for the 
census of 1890, 805; for 1880, 976; for 1870, 527; for 1860, 403. The 
following table gives a comparison of the number of blind in both eyes 
in 1,000,000 of population found in each of the geographical divisions 
in the censuses of 1890 and 1880: 


Geographical divisions. 1890. 1880. 
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The Report of Dr. W. T. Harris, the United States Commissioner 
of Education, for 1895-96 gives the following statistics of the edu- 
eation of the blind: Number of. institutions in United States, 37; 
instructors, male, 149; female, 242; total, 391; music, 129; industrial 
department, 106; pupils, male, 1,923; female, 1,707; total, 3,630; 
kindergarten, 490; vocal music, 1,532; instrumental music, 1,610; 
graduates in 1895-96, 139; industrial department, 2,386; volumes in 
library, 77,667; value of scientific apparatus, $19,325; value of ground 
and buildings, $6,250,894; receipts, $811,874; expenditures, $980,786. 
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: As many spéciully interested in this subject will wish these figures 
in detail, J quote: them by geographical divisions: 


‘Nor tls Aflantie ‘Division. —Number of institutions, 5; instructors, male, 29; 
fermale\ 76; total, 105; music, 43; industrial department, 26; pupils, male, 478; 
feniale, 409; \total,’ 887; iciudore ations 145; vocal music, 439; instrumental music, 
; \gr aduate in 1895-96, 49; industrial department, 799; volumes in library, 
‘29,607; value.of scientific apparatus, $4,000; value of grounds and buildings, 
($1,664,635; ‘receipts, $162,199; expenditures, $222,831. 

"S86 nudhk C Atlantic Division.—Number of institutions, 8; instructors, male, 43; 
female, 35; total, 78; music, 21; industrial department, 26; pupils, male, 330; 
female, 298; total, 623; kindergarten, 61; vocal music, 207; instrumental music, 
193; graduates in 1895-96, 16; industrial department, 303; volumes in library, 
8,402; value of scientific apparatus, $360; value of grounds and buildings, $695,000; 
ee $157,882; expenditures, $195,025. 

South Central Division.—Number of institutions, 9; instructors, male, 20; 
female, 33; total, 53; music, 16; industrial department, 21; pupils, male, 284; 
female, 282; total, 566; kindergarten, 105; vocal music, 356; inst*tumental music, 
264; graduates in 1895-96, 11; industrial department, 200; volumes in library, 
8,630; value of scientific ee $4,100; value of grounds and buildings, 
$537,000; receipts, $120,960; expenditures, $133,594. 

North Central Division.—Number of institutions, 10: instructors, male, 51; 
female, 84; total, 135; music, 41; industrial department, 28; pupils, male, 754; 
female, 655; total, 1,409; kindergarten, 167; vocal music, 442; instrumental 
music, 617; graduates in 1895-96, 59; industrial department, 1,013; volumes in 
library, 27,658; value of scientific apparatus, $10,405; value of grounds and build- 
ings, $2,492.259; receipts, $331,545; expenditures, $387,275. 

Western Division.—Number of institutions, 5; instructors, male, 6; female, 14; 
total, 20; music, 8; industrial department, 5; pupils, male, 77; female, 68; total, 
145; kindergarten, 12; vocal music, 88; instrumental music, 96; graduates in 
1895-96, 4; industrial department, 71; volumes in library, 3,370; value of scien- 
tific apparatus, $460; value of grounds and buildings, $862,000; receipts, $39,288; 
expenditures, $42,061. 

It would be interesting to give with similar definiteness the data 
with regard to the blind and their education in Great Britain. The 
nearest to this that it is possible to come at the present time is an 
extract from Dr. Harris’s Report, already cited, summarizing the 
English official data with regard to schools for the blind and deaf. 
The schools for the blind and deaf are treated together. 

The schools for the blind and deaf show an increase. In 1895 there were 79 
schools certified, with accommodations for 4,130 children, and there was an actual 
grant made that year out of the consolidated fund in respect of 3,148 children. 
This grant is 3 guineas a year for every deaf and dumb child receiving an 
elementary education, and an additional 2 guineas for every child who receives 
manual instruction or industrial training. All of the 3,148 children in 1895 
received the grant for elementary instruction, but only 1,934 obtained the grant 
for industrial training, so that the average grant per child that year was £3 8s. 
For the current year we estimate that the grant will be for 3,148 children, being 
an average of £3 10s. 9d. per child. 


It is impossible to state definitely how many of these persons are 
blind, but the signifieant fact is brought out that the children of 
these two interesting but unfortunate classes are now considered — 
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legally as among the educable youth of the realm and deserving of 
consideration in the estimates for education at public expense.: 

At first, even in Christian countries, the education of both the 
blind and deaf was considered a charity, and the institutions for this 
purpose were designated asylums. The United States deserve special 
eredit for their early change in this respect and their treatment of 
the education of the blind and deaf as a debt due to those unfor- 
tunate children, the expense of which is as appropriately to be met 
from the public treasury as is the education of any who are instructed 
in the public schools of the country. In bringing about this change 
in Great Britain, great credit is due to the Normal College for the 
Blind in London and its able and efficient president, Dr. F. J. 
Campbell, and those who have cooperated with him. 

Dr. Campbell was born in Franklin County, Tenn., U.S. A., October * 
9, 1834. While at play a sharp acacia-tree thorn pierced his eye; 
inflammation and bad management resulted in total blindness. 

The data connected with the foundation, growth, and results of 
the normal college are ‘not easy to find in any connected form up to 
date. The following summary is most carefully drawn from various 
authentic sources. Dr. Campbell’s connection with the college came 
about in this wise: His health having become imperiled by his labors 
in the Perkins Institute, Boston, U. 8. A. (founded and so long cared 
for by Dr. 8. G. Howe and now so efficiently conducted by his son-in- 
law, Dr. Anagnos), Dr. Campbell and his wife, by the aid of Dr. 
Howe, Senator Sumner, and Governor Andrew, were enabled to spend 
a couple of years in the study of music in Germany. On their way 
back to the United States, they arrived in London January 20, 1871. 
Dr. Campbell had a letter of introduction from Edward Davidson, of 
Berlin, to Dr. T. R. Armitage, who had already done much for the 
blind. He had founded (1868) the British and Foreign Association 
for the purpose ‘‘ of promoting the education and employment of the 
blind by ascertaining what had been done in these respects in this 
and other countries, by endeavoring to supply deficiencies where 
these were found to exist, and by attempting to bring about greater 
harmony of action between the different existing schools and insti- 
tutions.” At that day the poverty of the blind was distressing; the 
Government had not reached out its hand in support of their educa- 
tion. On the night of Dr. Campbell’s arrival in London, a gentleman 
stepped up to him and said: ‘‘ You’re blind, sir, are you not?” ‘‘ Yes,” 
replied Dr. Campbell. ‘‘ Well,” the stranger went on, ‘‘I am going 
to a blind tea meeting to-night; would you care to come?” Dr. Camp- 
bell answered: ‘‘I never heard of a blind tea meeting before; but as 
there will be blind people there, I shall be delighted to come.” Ever 
on the alert for all that affected the blind, he went. There were some 
three or four hundred blind men, women, and children present who 
were treated to tea, bread and butter, cake, etc. Ladies and gentle- 
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men entertained them with speeches, music, and recitations. Some 
of the. blind took part. At first Dr. Campbell was impressed by the 
apparent happiness as they expressed gratitude to their benefactors; 
but by degrees, as he talked with them individually, he found that 
‘they were, as a rule, little fitted to care for themselves; that they 
were indeed objects of charity. He has been known to say that this 
was one of the most sorrowful evenings he ever spent. He passed a 
sleepless night and the next morning he informed his wife that they 
must defer going to America and remain and try and do something 
for the blind in London. Upon invitation from Dr. Armitage, Dr. 
-Campbell visited him and they went into a full comparison of facts 
and plans. Dr. Campbell unfolded the idea he had been cherishing 
of the great national training college for the blind in the United 
* States for which he had suggested a national university. Before part- 
ing Dr. Armitage urged him to make London his field of labor rather 
than America. They visited blind schools and tried to introduce 
new methods. Sightless as they were, their souls were alive to see 
the actual condition of this helpless class. "They both agreed that 
an experimental school ought to be attempted. In the May following 
the two doctors were conferring while walking through Hyde Park. 
Dr. Armitage suddenly asked Dr. Campbell, ‘‘ What would it cost for 
an experimental school for two years?” Dr. Campbell replied, ‘‘Three 
thousand pounds.” Dr. Armitage said at onee he would give £1,000 
if the other £2,000 could be obtained. 

Three small houses in Paxton Terrace, near the Crystal Palace, 
were rented, and on March 1, 1872, an experimental school was opened 
with two pupils—little boys from Leeds—and by the middle of May the 
increased attendance required the organization ef regular school 
work with two lady teachers, Miss Green and Miss Faulkner, and a 
piano tuner, Mr. J. W. Smith; Dr. Campbell giving musical instrue- 
tion entirely himself in addition to all the other tasks required of 
him. When asked why he chose to locate near the Crystal Palace, he 
answered in order that the pupils might have the benefit of the musie 
there. This has been a great advantage from the first. 

In 1873 Dr. Campbell was greatly depressed by the loss of his wife, 
but he did not allow his private sorrows to hinder his publie work. * 
He was constantly on the lookout for larger opportunities, and espe- 
cially for a more favorable site for the school. He was particularly 
struck with the advantages of the ‘‘ Mount,” on the top of the hill, 
Westow, Upper Norwood, London. The Duke, then Marquis, of 
Westminster, visited the school and carefully considered the question 
of securing the ‘‘ Mount,” and before he left offered to give £1,000 
for the purchase of it. Others joined in the effort, and by October 
pupils were moved to the new location. The enlarged institution has 
become celebrated throughout the world under the name of the Royal 
Normal College for the Blind. The location, the plans of the build- 
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ing, their equipment, all unite in illustrating the advanced, compre- 
hensive, and complete ideas that Dr. Campbell entertains with regard 
to the education of the blind. 

An interesting idea of the spirit and methods of the college is 
gained from a description of a garden party on the grounds which 
appeared in the Weekly Chronicle. The writer says: 


The sight of some 200 blind young men and women, and younger boys and girls, 
freely going about without guidance, and with the greatest freedom in a crowd, 
was, to begin with, a surprise. Over the terraces, along the paths, under the 
trees, by the side of the lake, they walk and they run, singly or in groups, with the 
utmost certainty and fearlessness. Do you want to find the concert hall, Armitage 
gymnasium, or swimming bath, the parade ground, the Fawcett gymnasium? 
Ask the first blind boy or girl you meet, and you will be taken there without any 
more trouble. But whatis there elseto beseen? Pleasant as a garden party may 
be, especially on such a beautiful day as we were favored with, yet a crowd with 
nothing definite to see or dois soon bored. People get into each other’s way, and 
get tired of each other, and of saying, ‘‘ How do you do?” and going through the 
round of social inanities again and again. 

Fortunately, we had a pretty large programme before us, to be provided by our 
young hosts and hostesses, the pupils. First of all, we had to see and hear them 
in their classes, held for the occasion under the trees in the garden. It would 
take far too long to tell of all the interesting things here. In the geography class 
rapid little fingers trace on raised maps the courses of rivers, follow the outlines 
of coast, touch the tops of mountains, discover towns and cities, and so on, until 
the visitor, whose weak point is geography, almost dies of envy. There is the 
class where, by the aid of mysterious metal tablets and pegs, complicated multi- 
plications and divisions by tens of thousands and millions are going on; the class 
where rhomboids and trapezoids and angles and curves, illustrated with ingenious 
raised diagrams on wooden pads, are the subjects of conversation ; a class where 
modeling in clay is proceeding: and, most wonderful of all, another class where 
dictation is getting itself done with the rapidity almost of shorthand. ‘Click, 
click,” go the styluses, in and out of the perforated frames of metal accurately 
adjusted, with wonderful dexterity, as each line is read out by the blind lady 
teacher, who reads passage after passage from the book before her. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Alfred Hollins, a distinguished musician, is delighting those 
who have passed on, as we have now done from the classes, with an organ recital. 
There follows a concert, consisting of selections from the Daughter of Jairus, by 
the pupils’ choir. Taught by ear,do yousay? Notatall. The Academy of Music 
for the Blind would despise such an unscientific method as that. The music itself 
has been mastered, and has passed by means of those wonderful finger tips into 
the brain of each boy and girl who is singing. 

Now we pass once more to the garden. We come to the skating rink. Here 
you open your eyes with surprise. Crowds of boys march, wheel, countermarch, 
along, around, and about the rink with the precision of old soldiers. There a 
group perform with Indian clubs, others with dumb-belis—a regular series of exer- 
cises. How learned, would puzzle one to tell. And more startling than all we 
have Mr. Guy Campbell performing acrobatic feats with blind boys, who mount 
on his shoulders and form pyramids three'or four tiers high with the amusing 
nonchalance of professional gymnasts. We do not pretend to have mastered the 
secret of how they avoid breaking their necks, but we do know there was no acci- 
dent, not the slightest, nor apparently the risk of one. But is that more surpris- 
ing than the roller skating that follows? Hardly. Fancy a crowd of boys, all 
blind, let loose to gambol at their own will and pleasure over a skating rink. 
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One gets nervous watching them, though one sees every moment how skillfully 
they are ayoiding collision. After this, we only feel a mild surprise when the 
_ cycling season sets in, and sightless tricyclists whirl around the track and scatter 
us right and left. An eight-in-hand cycle is not often seen, but here is one, and 
we are told that a little time ago a party of students conveyed themselves by 
means of it and a four-in-hand as far as Derby, where they gave a concert for the 
benefit of the Railway Orphanage in that town. 
It would be an anticlimax to speak of ninepins, swings, rocking boats (the last 
being an attraction not easy to understand for crowds of little fellows), tilts, rope 
skipping, or even of rowing. 


Each of the five schools into which the normal college is divided 
has -a separate playground with specially adapted walks, rocking 
boats, rob roys, tilts, swings, ete. 

This description gives some idea of the marvelous system which 
has grown up since the college opened with two little blind boys for 
scholars. 

The year 1887 was marked by the completion of the Faweett gym- 
nasium, playgrounds, and rinks for roller skating, the important 
improvements in the Armitage gymnasium and swimming bath, the 
construction of a number of rob roys, the making of a eyele track m 
the grounds, the gift of a number of eycles, including a ‘‘ Rudge” 
eight-in-hand, on which seven pupils are steered by one seeing per- 
son, several four-in-hands, each of which accommodates three pupils 
and a steersman, and two beautiful boats, each accommodating six 
rowers. On the opening of the Fawcett memorial Hon. A. J. Mun- 
dela, M. P., well known among American educators for his efforts in 
behalf of education, remarked: 


Asa member of the royal commission on the blind it has been my duty to 
inform myself of blind education in Europe, and I have been through nearly all 
the best blind schools, but I believe that we need not go from home to see the best 
example of blind instruction, and for physical education there is no blind school 
which possesses the same advantages as the normal college, or where physical 
education is so thoroughly carried out and developed. It may seem to some of 
you that it is a source of enjoyment to the blind, but it is a great deal more than 
that—it is a condition precedent to all education and all success in the teaching 
of the blind, because ~without confidence, courage, and determination to go about 
freely in the world there is no chance of success for a blind person, and that con- 
fidence and courage are given by the playground and gymnasium such as we see 
here. 

He added at that date, ‘‘ The State is doing nothing for the blind, 
but I hope this condition of things will not last much longer.” 

A feature of the physical training at the college was illustrated a 
few years since by a cycling trip furnished bya friend. Two ‘‘ Rudge” 
machines were used—one carrying four, and the other eight persons— 
one seeing man acting on each machine as steersman. Appropriate 
halts were made—the whole distance taken being 126 miles. Dr. 
Campbell often travels on a ‘‘ cycle” with some member of his family, 
using the tandem. That he leads in overcoming all the difficulties in. 
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the way of the blind is apparent when it is known that he made a suc- 
cessful ascent of Mont Blanc, being the first blind man to accomplish 
that feat. He often declares we must not say to the blind, ‘‘ go,” but 
“come.” Pointing to the fact that the blind, as a class, have from 25 
to 40 per cent less vitality than seeing persons, he declares that 
“physical training for them is the lever which gives force to all other 
education,” and that without it the blind man, however excellent his 
general education, is ‘“‘like an engine provided with everything neec- 
essary excepting motive power.” In this department his constant 
aim is ‘“‘to develop energy, courage, and independence.” 

The report of the college for 1892 states that Windermere, recently 
purchased, contains 43 acres, forms one of the most picturesque prop- 
erties south of the Thames, and adds greatly to the facilities for phys- 
ical training and the development of physical health. Many are indif- 
ferent to the appearance of the surroundings for the blind. On the 
contrary, Dr. Campbell seeks for their benefit the most impressive 
scenery. On one occasion the Duke of Westminster, president of the 
college management, was walking in the lovely and picturesque 
grounds when he said, ‘‘ Dr. Campbell, it is terrible to think that you 
ean not see anything of this beautiful view.” ‘‘ Pardon me, Your 
Grace,” replied the Doctor, ‘‘I know every spot and every tree; and 
while you look at the beauties you see, my imagination pictures the 
scene with beauties beyond my power of expression.” 

Dr. Campbell has, to a remarkable degree, what Lord Playfair calls 
the ‘‘introreceptive faculty,” which to intelligent blind persons 
*“becomes almost a substitute for sight,” as they are able by the 
description of the things around to believe that they see the objects. 
In guarding the health of his pupils Dr. Campbell allows no intoxi- 
eating drink of any sort to enter the college, and the use of tobacco 
in all forms is forbidden. On these points Dr. Campbell’s quick con- 
science enforces his scientific convictions. Some of his views are 
ealled ‘‘American crotchets.” The Christian Herald relates that 
when the Prince of Wales was about to visit the college some of the 
directors said to the Doctor, ‘‘ You will have te lay aside your Ameri- 
can prejudices and furnish your guests with wine.” The Doctor 
excused himself, and the reply was, ‘‘the Prince would think himself 
insulted if he comes here and no wine were offered him.” The Doctor 
did not argue further, but when the Prince arrived he introduced the 
subject himself. ‘‘I am aware, Your Royal Highness,” he said, ‘‘ that 
it is usual to have wine provided on such occasions as this, but it is 
against my principles and those of our institution. I can only offer 
you the best tea and coffee I could obtain.” The Prince not only 
thanked him, but is reported as saying in London society, “‘I am glad 
to know that we have one institution in London which is consistent 
and will not lay aside its principles, even for a prince.” 

Dr. Campbell places much stress upon industrial training as a factor 
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in physical culture. The kindergarten, with its modeling, sewing 
eards, and paper folding, not only naturally precedes the use of books, 
but adds to the skill of fingers in making geometrical forms, flowers, 
vegetables, and animals. The workshop of the college is well 
equipped and modeled specially after that founded by Dr. Thomp- 
son, at Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. In due time industrial training 
takes on adaptation to definite ends, such as piano tuning, basket 
making, and the like, peculiarly adapted to the capacities of the 
blind. Dr. Campbell has been instrumental in the founding of sey- 
eral piano-tuning establishments, in which his pupils haye been 
employed. with success. A considerable number have been recog- 
nized as tuning experts by large instrumental manufactories, and have 
found lucrative positions, not only in England, but on the Continent 
and in distant America and Australia. The work of the college pro- 
ceeds upon the principle that the blind must do all in their power to 
help themselves—self-help is the best help—and that for them to 
sueceed in any business or profession they must have an education 
fully up to that of the seeing who follow the same avocation. 

Dr. Campbell often repeats: ‘‘A practical education is a blind 
man’s capital.” His experience has led him to the conelusion that 
it requires more effort to obtain thorough systematie work from the 
blind than from the seeing. Therefore he would require their teach- 
ers not only to be more patient, to have more tact and ability, but 
that they should have a larger reserve of enthusiasm. Under normal 
conditions it is desirable that young children should Have the benefit 
of home influences in connection with their school training; but he 


declares blind children are an exception to this rule in a majority of. 


cases. Parents find it easier to attend to their wants than to teach 
them how to do for themselves; they indulge them and overpraise 
them without training them either to feed or dress themselves. The 
overworked mother is grateful if the blind child will sit still in a corner. 
Dr. Campbell holds, therefore, that the principles of work and the 
habits of punctuality, regularity, and precision are better cultivated 
at school. He gains great advantage from the most careful study 
and intimate knowledge of his pupils. Hesays: ‘After a four years’ 
course an intelligent opinion can be formed in regard to their future 
career.” ‘They will fall naturally into the following categories: 
(a) A certain number will succeed better in handicraft than in any 
other calling, and should be drafted into a suitable mechanical school. 
(b) A few will have special gifts for general business, and should be 
educated accordingly. (c) A few will have the ambition and ability to 
prepare for the university, and the special college should afford 
them the most thorough preparation for the university examinations. 
(d) Some will have the necessary talent combined with the requisite 
character and industry to succeed in the musical profession; in addi- 
tion to a liberal education these should have musical instruction 
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fully equal to that given to the seeing, in the best schools of music. 
(e) Some may achieve excellent success as pianoforte tuners; and in 
the pianoforte-tuning school strict business habits should be culti- 
vated and the same attention to work required as is demanded of 
seeing workmen in well-regulated pianoforte factories.” 

In meeting the conditions of the blind the normal school had to 
give special attention to lower grades of work in order to produce the 
best results in the highest grades. 

The college embraces a preparatory, a grammar and high school, a technical 
school especially for young men, but affording preparatory technical training to 
the pupils of the other schools, and an academy of music. The academy of music 
forms a common bond of union; all, to a greater or less extent, enjoy its oppor- 
tunities and privileges, while the instruction afforded the professional pupils is 
equal to the instruction given the seeing in the best conservatories. The course 
of instruction is outlined as follows: First, physical education, including gym- 
nastics (Swedish, German, and American), dancing, deportment, military drill, 
swimming, skating, rowing, cycling, and othersports. Second, general education, 
including, in the preparatory school, kindergarten in all its branches, modeling, 
technical training, reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, language lessons, object 
lessonsin various subjects, and Scripture; in the college, literature, history, science, 
mathematics, Scripture, Latin, French, and a normal class for training school- 
teachers. Third, the science and practice of music, Including the training of 
music teachers, pianists, organists, choir-masters, and vocalists. Fourth, tech- 
nical education, including mechanical training and pianoforte tuning. In each 
department the instruction is directed to the practical end of preparing the blind 
for peli-maintenance- 


Special attention is paid to moral and religious training. 


MUSIC. 


Every observation connected with the college brings musie into 
view. Dr. Campbell asserts that music in its various branches when 
properly taught affords the best and most lucrative employment for 
the blind. Yet he adds, ‘‘Many who have tried to earn a livelihood 
by music have failed.” Their failure, he points out, is due to the 
following reasons: ‘‘1. In the selection of pupils for the profession 
the musical ear rather than the mental capacity was considered. 2. 
The physical and intellectual powers of the musical students were 
not developed.. 3. The musical instruction and practice was insuffi- 
cient, both in-quantity and quality.. 4. The opportunity of hearing 
music in its highest forms was not afforded them. 5. They were not 
trained in the art of teaching, eepecany in the best method of giving 
instruction to seeing children.” Great attention is given in all 
‘departments to voice culture. He adds: ‘‘The blind man who intends 
to follow music as a profession must have a well-diseiplined mind, 
capable of analyzing and dealing with music from an intellectual 
pointof view. If the mental faculties have not been developed and 
thoroughly disciplined the blind music teacher or organist, however 
well he may play or sing, will be a failure. Even with superior men- 
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tal training, the musical instruction must be more thorough, more 
analytical, more comprehensive than corresponding instruction to 
seeing persons.” 

Dr. Campbell’s success as a teacher of music has been preeminent, 
and he has placed great stress in securing for the college teachers of 
musie of the highest eminence. Nothing short of the best methods 
is tolerated. 

AID TO OLDER PUPILS. 


Nor does Dr. Campbell’s care of his pupils cease with their conneec- 
tion with the college. He seeks to remain in touch with them and to 
place each one who goes out from the college in an appropriate sphere 
of employment. With respect to one class he stated that thirteen 
were already provided with future employment. He referred also to 
an institution for the blind in which as a result of an organized plan 
for starting the pupils in life the percentage of success was advanced 
from 10 to 70 or 75 per cent. In order to aid in this purpose the 
Old Pupils’ Guild has been organized in connection with the Royal 
College. This guild cooperates with the Doctor in finding places 
for teachers, organists, and musicians and pianoforte tuners and 
others. The prejudices against the blind entering into the pur- 
suits requiring a high order of skill have manifested themselves in 
many ways, and often have been difficult toovercome. The thorough 
work of the college and the standard of merit required before a certifi- 
eate can be secured have done much to secure recognition for the 
students going out from its several courses of instruction. The testi- 
mony from the most eminent judges on this point is too abundant to 
be quoted. Archdeacon Farrar declared, after personally inspecting 
allthe various classes: ‘The general education is sound and thorough 
to the end. IJ saw the results of earnest and pleasant instruction 
intelligently enjoyed, and producing results of which Eton and Harrow 
might be proud.” 

A single illustration in the matter of securing places must suffice. 
Dr. Campbell, in. one of the earlier years of the college, heard of a 
vacaney for an organist in a Scotch town. Having a friend in the 
place, he wrote him telling him that he had a pupil admirably fitted for 
the place and urged him to get the post for the blind musician. The 
reply came, ‘‘I am willing to do what I can, but they won’t have a 
blind organist. A meeting is to be held to-morrow to settle the 
appointment.” Instead of being discouraged Dr. Campbell tele- 
graphed, ‘‘ Please meet me at the station to-morrow morning and 
arrange for me toattend the meeting.” The difficulties to be encoun- 
tered need not be specified. One man declared, ‘‘ We are pleased to 
see you, but we are not going to have a blind organist.” ‘‘ Why?” 
asked Dr. Campbell. ‘‘For one thing, he can not teach the children,” 
was the reply. ‘‘Oh, yes, he can,” said the Doctor, as he went on 
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to demonstrate how it could be done. The demonstration interested 
the committee deeply and they finally agreed to try Dr. Campbell’s pro- 
posal that the blind organist should come on trial for three months, 
the Doctor offering to pay his salary should the experiment prove a 
failure; but the blind musician gave such satisfaction while on trial 
that a purse of 20 guineas was made up at Christmas time and given 
him as a mark of appreciation of his work. 

The earnings of the pupils of the college during the year 1891, as 
reported, amounted to £18,000, and each year the returns show a 
handsome increase. 


INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF DR. CAMPBELL. 


These facts indicate something of the power of the man who has 
accomplished these great results. But what of his training; what of 
his environment? Franklin County, Tenn., the place of his birth, in 
1834, had not by any means the best facilities for education; there was 
no efficient public sehool system; the institutions for higher education 
in the State were in the midst of a great struggle; the opportunities 
for either general cr special education were meager; courses of study 
in the natural sciences were but little developed; technical and indus- 
trial education had hardly been heard of; schools for the blind were 
just beginning their great work here and there in different States of 
the Union. We ean only glean the facts of his early life from vari- 
ous sources as friends have recorded them or as he now and then 
has made some allusion tothem. Some years ago the author of John 
Halifax, Gentleman, wrote some interesting particulars of his life in 
Good Words under the title of ‘‘Light in Darkness.” She recalled 
an incident told her by Dr. Campbell illustrative of the danger to the 
blind from the sympathy awakened by their misfortunes. His parents 


were greatly affected by his calamity, and it became the law of the 


family that he must do exactly as he pleased. In two instances only 
was he punished, naughty and perverse as he was, and in both of those 
instances, he said, the punishment was unjust. The first was on an 
occasion when his two brothers and himself were playing in the barn 
and began to fight; he begged them to stop, and his voice brought 
his father to the spot. He was an impulsive man and rushed to punish 
somebody. It being dark, he caught his blind boy and punished him. 
The brothers rushed to the rescue crying, ‘‘It is Joseph! Poor blind 
Joseph!” The whole family were in tears, his father quite incon- 
Solable. 

His father having met with heavy losses, all the family were after- 

wards compelled—father, mother, and children—to work early and 
late to draw their support from their small farm in the mountains. 
Joseph, however, was an exception; he was not expected to do any- 


thing for fear he would hurt himself. But his father being absent 


for several weeks, his mother allowed him to have some wood and an 
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ax to cut it with. When his father returned he was amused to find 
six cords of wood cut and carefully packed away. His brothers told 
their father it was Joseph’s work, and the next day the father brought 
a little ax from the village for his use, and after that took great pains 
to teach his blind boy all sorts of farm work. 

Dr. Campbell alludes to the dull times when all the other children 
were at school. ‘‘Oh, the anguish of those dreary, idle days!” he 
exclaims. ‘‘Long before evening I would wander off on the road to 
the school and sit listening for the far-off voices of those happy boys 
and girls coming back from their lessons.” 

It was given out that April 1, 1844, 10 pupils would be received for 
instruction in the blind school then to be established in Nashville, the 
capital of Tennessee. Day after day Joseph’s father went 5 miles to 
the village to make arrangements for him, but would come back say- 
ing to his wife, ‘‘ Melinda, I can not do it.” His mother, a brave and 
noble-hearted woman, would answer, ‘‘ James, we must do it; itis the 
only thing we have been praying for; we should lose our chance; the 
school may be soon full, and then”—— 

It was difficult to secure an outfit for the lad. Finally a sewing 
bee was held to make his clothes, and he was soon ready to start. A 
kindly old gentleman volunteered to take him in his buggy to Nash- 
ville. His father went with him part of the way riding Joseph’s pet 
horse, and when he said in a choking voice, ‘‘ Good-bye, Joseph, my 
son,” the boy’s courage failed him for the first time, and he earnestly 
hoped to find the school full. When they arrived in Nashville the 
old gentleman called from the carriage, ‘‘Is this the blind school, and 
is it full yet?” The answer came ‘‘No.” Though given in a wonder- 
fully kind voice it sounded to Joseph like a knell. He and his friend 
were made welcome; he was taken to the schoolroom and the New 
Testament in embossed letters put into his hand; he was electrified 
and so eager to begin that the teacher sat down beside him and in 
three-quarters of an hour the lad had learned the whole alphabet. 

These were haleyon days. The family consisted of the earnest 
teacher, Mr. Churchman, a blind gentleman, his affectionate and 
kindly wife, and two pupils. All lessons were taken in their private 
rooms at first; soon more pupils came and regular school work began, 
especially in music. Dr. Campbell has said that he never could for- 
get his first singing lesson. He had succeeded so well in other 
studies that his teacher called upon him first; he sounded A, and the 
lad opened his mouth, but, as he says, the result must have been very 
funny, to judge from the effect it produced on his listeners. He 
was asked to sing a tune; the teacher hummed a tune for him to 
imitate—also in vain, and it was declared that he could not tell one 
tune from another. His case was considered hopeless; he was told 
he could never learn music, but could only take basket and brush 
making; piano lessons were regarded as a waste of time and was” 
forbidden; other boys laughed at him; he was left out in the cold. 
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Joseph determined not to be beaten; he hired one of the boys secretly 
to give him lessons in music, and practiced whenever he could. 
Three months after, the musie teacher, also blind, accidentally entered 
the room and asked, ‘‘ Who is that playing the new lesson so well?” 
“*J, sir,” responded Joseph. ‘‘ You, Joseph?” exclaimed the teacher, 
“you can’t play; come here; what have you learned?” ‘‘All that 
you have taught the other boys, sir,” replied Joseph. ‘‘ Well,”-said 
the teacher, ‘‘ sit down and play the instruction book through from 
beginning to end.” This hedid. Fifteen months later he gained the 
prize for pianoforte playing. The prize was a medal with the inscrip- 
tion ‘* Musica—lux in tenebris,” and this has been the motto of Dr. 
Campbell ever since, and is now inscribed over the music hall of the 
college. 

The school could only afford one pianoand Joseph had to rise early 
and practice until 7 inthe morning. The winterof 1845 was intensely 
cold in Nashville; the river was frozen over; they could get no coal 
in the school for a whole month and had to manage with asingle fire. 
Few lessons were given, but Joseph practiced from 5 to 6 hours daily, 
working for an hour and then running into the playground and rush- 
ing around it ten times, which made a mile, and then returning to 
his piano again. Thus these early conditions tested and developed 


- the grit that was in him. 


Dr. Campbell so often says “I see,” and deseribes with such 
enthusiasm the appearance of Niagara, the White Mountains, and 
the Alps, and other scenes which he has visited that people often 
ask, “Is he really after all totally blind?” ‘‘ Are you really blind, or 
are you humbugging?” said Professor Tyndall to him once, seizing 
his arm as the two sat together on the Alps, so keen was the interest 
Dr. Campbell manifested in the scene before him. He says of himself: 
that he had seen many beautiful things before he became entirely 
blind which are indelibly impressed on his memory, such as the beau- 
tiful peach tree, the pear, apple, and plum trees, and near by the field 
of clover filled with brilliant white,and red blooms. ‘‘To this day,” 
he says, ‘‘I often go to my piano in the quiet evening and see it all 
again—the flowery land of my birth. Then the stars,” he continues, 
“‘T wonder if the children love the stars as I did? As my sight faded 
my mother took me out before putting me to bed and made me look 
up from the piazza.” Little by little the curtain was drawn. One 
night he could see nothing. ‘‘Why is itsodark? Why does not God 
light up the stars for your little boy?” hesaid. And to this day he 
recalls the tears that fell on his face as his nurse carried him to bed. 

As to the philosophy of the blind seeing, Dr. Campbell says no two 
persons ever see a thing in the same way; each sees it differently; 
they talk, each giving a separate idea, and the blind catch the ideas 
of all, and so really seem to have a power of seeing with other peo- 
ple’s eyes, which compensates in a measure for the loss of their own. 

Dr. Campbell has sought always to do as nearly as possible as those 
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seeing do. This is illustrated in his boy life at home. He was fond 
of hunting and fishing with his brothers—he could ascend the most 
inaccessible mountain cliffs and became an expert climber. He could 
climb any tree that he could clasp with his arms. In his boy life in 
the mountains his chief enemies, he has been accustomed to say, were 
the snakes. Often he slept unconsciously over them; sometimes to 
his horror he would step on them. Once when working in the corn- 
field he took up a large snake in an armful of corn. It struggled to 
free itself and he threw it violently from him, thus probably saying 
his life. The snake was killed and heresumed work. He was greatly 
devoted to the farm animals, especially the horses. His father kept 
one in particular for him; he says she was a fiery, wide-awake little 
cob, but if she had been a human being she could not have under- 
stood his blindness better. She would come to him anywhere, wait 
patiently for him to mount, which he would do without saddle or 
bridle—and though on her mettle, with him she always carefully 
picked her way; even in the mountains he could trust her implicitly, 
giving her the reins in difficult places, sure that she would carry him 
safely through. 

His courage and persistence are illustrated by an incident which 
occurred in connection with an expedition among the mountains for 
health. He had overworked and the physician ordered rest. With 
a brother he undertook a mountain expedition. They sheltered them- 
selves in a hut within a few feet of the brow of the mountain. By 
and by young Joseph learned to clamber up and down this eliff and 
found ten enormous trees growing there, one above the other, the 
upper one being only a few feet from the next, the lowest about 200 
feet beneath. He planned and proposed what backwoodsmen eall a 
‘“‘cataract,” and sallied forth axe in hand to attack his first tree, 
about 4 feet in diameter. His brother laughed at him and suggested 
that he should ask for help, but he kept at the task himself. At last 
all was ready. The biggest tree, the one next the hut, was hewn 
through except a very small bit, and prepared to fall. Naturally the 
parties were greatly excited; all the success of his plan depended 
upon the way the trees had been cut, with the view to their falling 
straight. He examined them one by one and then climbed back to 
the topmost tree and applied his axe vigorously. Ten minutes more 
and he heard his brother'ery-out: ‘“Itis going!” ‘‘We stepped aside,” 
he says, ‘‘lest we should be struck by one of the falling trees. What 
a turmoil! Tree after tree began to go, each pressing upon the other 
till the whole of them went thundering down the mountain side. The 
topmost one finally found a resting place far below.” 

Another especially illustrative incident of this spirit must be given. 
The school for the blind to which he belonged was wanting pupils. 
Parents did not appreciate its advantages and refused to send their 
children. Young Campbell was requested to make a sort of holiday 
tour through Tennessee and appeal to parents to send their blind 
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children. He took a young friend with him; they traveled on horse- 
back, he on his own favorite horse, Nelly. He visited all schools, 
called upon doctors, clergymen—even blacksmiths, to learn where 
the blind children were. At the end of a week they had found three 
to send to Nashville. In order to secure the third, Cornelius Foster, 
they had to cross the Hiawassa, a mountain torrent. 

There were no bridges, only a ferry and a ford, the former being 
used when the latter was impassable. Nobody told the young men 
about this, so they rode into the stream and soon found themselves 
plunged over a dark bank into deep water. It was young Campbell’s 
first experience of the kind. He called to his companion to let the 
horses go as far as possible and soothing Nelly he sat perfectly still 
on her back. She neither returned nor tried to climb up the steep 
bank, but with true instinct swam diagonally until they gained the 
opposite shore. There the ferryman called to them and explained 
how they had missed the ford, adding that he would not have crossed 
as they did for a thousand dollars. They were wet through, but svon 
dried in the July sun. The little blind boy was found and arrange- 
ments. made with his parents to take him up back. He was mounted 
behind Joseph and all three rode back to meet the other boys. The 


new pupils were forwarded to Nashville, while Campbell and his com- 


panions went farther in search of other blind children. One of them, 
Agnes Jones, lived on Flint Mountain, and to reach her home they 
had to cross a swift water course 19 times. His companion was no 
mountaineer, but a city boy, and learning as the darkness approached 
that there were still 4 miles to go, asked Joseph if he meant to camp 
out all night. When tlfe deep roll of mountain thunder was heard 
and a storm pressed suddenly upon them, their horses became unman- 
ageable and they had to dismount to hold them. Total darkness 
rested upon the mountains, they decided to go back, his companion 
had declared it was impossible to find the path, so he bade him hold 
the horses while he, the blind boy, found it and led the way with 
Nelly ahead. Referring to this incident, he has remarked that, he 
felt no fear but for rattlesnakes, as he knew 30 had just been killed 
close by. When the path grew smooth they mounted, but his hands, 
he says, shook so he could scarcely hold the bridle. It continued to: 
rain and his companion declared he could see nothing, so blind 
Joseph rode away guided by the sound of a waterfall which he heard, 
but he declares his real trust was in Nelly. They came back to the 
ereek which they had to eross; at first he hesitated, but Nellie did 
not—his feet went under water and he thought all was lost; but. 
this proved to be the deepest part and they were soon safely over on 
the opposite side. 

Agnes Jones was induced to accompany him and he put her or 
Nelly’s back behind him and carried her 50 miles, when they found. 
another girl, Kate Flemming, who joined them for school, 

Many facts illustrate Dr. Campbell’s insatiable desire for improve- 
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ment. Making good progress in his work.in the blind sehool, he pre- 
pared to take a course in the University of Nashville, presided over 
for a quarter. of a century or more by Philip Lindsay, D. D. His 
father’s. losses rendered aid from that quarter impossible and he felt 
deeply the stress of poverty. His-only hope was his earnings, and he 
could only earn by giving music lessons. He secured two pupils, 
daughters of a Mr. Allen.» He says that one of these young ladies 
seated. herself by the piano and. he sat beside her. ‘‘ What shall I 
do?” she said. Now, Mr.. Campbell could: play brillant pieces; as‘a 
blind boy pianist he had been petted and praised. He says that he 
thought. himself a wonderful musician, but his music had all been 
learned by ear—not by note. He had never mastered the art of teach- 
ing. What did he really know? Hew was musie written; how above 
all.was: he to teach a seeing person? Yet he must teach; it was: his 
only way to obtain an education. In his emergeney, he said to Miss 
Allen and. her sister that they must: just play to him that day and that 
the next week. they would. begin regular work.. Then he walked. off 
toward the cemetery; the keeper was just: locking up, but he let the 
blind manin. In hisdepression he went to the monument of General 
Carroll and sat down. on its lowest step. What was. he to do even to 
live? He mustearn money to educate himself—considerable money— 
and his music, which he had depended on,. had. crumbled away at the 
first: touch; the teacher of the blind. school did not. know his busi- 
ness. Here was a lesson that greatly influenced his future career: 
As he sat there im sadness the chilliness-of night eame on, the city 
bells. mournfully tolled out the hour. Suddenly he thought of the 
eareer of the man on whose tomb:he sat. Once he was: a peor boy 
like himself, yet by his struggles he became the idolized governor of 
Tennessee. Young Campbell sprang to his feet with his-mind made 
up. That night, with the promptness that has characterized. his life, 
he went in seareh of a Mr. Taylor, an Englishman, onee a pupil of 
Moscheles and Mendelssohn, a pianist of great repute, though unfor- 
tunate in his private life. His: manners-were rough and, without ask 
ing young Campbell to sit down, he inquired ‘“‘ What do you want?” 
Campbell stammered. out, ‘‘ Mr. Taylor, Iam a fool.” ‘* Well, Joseph, 
my boy,” replied Mr. Taylor, IL have known. that; I have always 
known it; but it is less: your fault than that. of. your. teachers.” By 
the aid. of a friend the arrangements for lessons: were perfected: 

The following day he'was seated beside Mr. Taylor at his piano 
four hours, and the next day the two Misses: Allen. had. their first 
lesson from him: A year later, when he was: just. 16 years of age, he 
was appointed teacher of music in the Tennessee State Institution 
for the Blind, where he had first been told that he never eould. learn 
music: , 

In. those: days: all. instruction for the blind. in. letters was of an 
elementary character. Young Campbell longed for the most complete 
education.. The best opportunity at. hand was the University of Nash- 
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ville, already mentioned. Already he aspired not only to all this 
university could furnish, but to complete his course at Harvard. 
Instruction at the university increased his expenses, but he added to 
his income by taking private pupils. The professors at the Nashville 
University were very helpful, and gave him private lessons. He had 
to pay persons to read to him, but with all his expenses he was soon 
saving money, and these savings went to assist a friend in business, 
whose failure later plunged him into deeper poverty. With his plan 
of finally studying at Harvard, he went to the Bridgewater (Mass. ) 
Normal School to improve his methods of teaching. Here he met 
Miss Bond, who afterwards beeame his wife. 

There came an offer from a prosperous female college in the South, 
and his. course was suddenly turned there—and as suddenly turned 
away by the political disturbances preceding the civil war. The 
experience he underwent there greatly affected the health of his 
wife, and she returned for a while to her friends in New England, 
while he went to the blind institution in Wisconsin to teach musie. 
Her health noti recovering in New England, she joined him in the 
West. Failing to improve there, he returned with her to the East. 
The journey was accomplished with much difficulty, and he finally 
secured a private room for his wife in the Massachusetts Hospital. 
His expenses were heavy, and he suffered great privations, living for 
several months upon 6 to 10 cents a day; durmg which time he 
watched almost constantly by the bedside of his wife. One morning 
he walked from the hospital to the school for the blind at South Bos- 
ton, which had been minutely deseribed to him. Doctor Howe saw him 
as: he approached, and he walked so much like a person seeing that 
Doetor Howe asked: ‘‘ Why do you wear glasses? You are not blind.” 
To which he replied: ‘‘I am blind, Doctor.” ‘‘I have been following 
you up Broadway,” observed the Doctor, andsyou turned out when you 
met ladies as well as I could: myself, and when you reached the insti- 
tution you turned at right angles and direetly walked up the stone 
steps without even putting out your walking stick. How is this pos- 
sible, if you. could not see?” Mr. Campbell adds: “IL took off my 
glasses, and for a minute or more he looked directly into my eyes, and 
then. in a quiet tone said: ‘I can not understand it; you can not even 
see light.’” Mr. Campbell asked for permission to spend a day in the 
elass, but Doetor Howe replied it was not a visiting day. Mr. Camp- 
bell claimed he was not a visitor, but a specialist, and desired to see 
‘the elasses in their every day dress. Permission was given, and he 
spent something like nine hours, equally divided between the school 
and the musical departments. As he was about leaving Doctor Howe 
expressed a desire to know his opinion of the work. ‘‘Do you wish 
my honest. opinion?” asked Mr. Campbell. ‘‘Certainly,” was Doetor 
Howe’s. response, ‘‘I would scorn a dishonest opinion.” Mr. Camp- 
bell first pointed out the imperfections as he saw them, showing that 
they were the fault of the system. Doctor Howe especially urged him 
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to speak out without reserve. Then he pointed out the importance ~ 


of higher and more thorough training in musie, and the fact that the 
musical pupils were selected mainly on account of their quick musical 
ear, and not for their mental capacity. The result was an engage- 
ment with Mr. Campbell, who, unwillling to take less than full pay, 
gave his services to the school for a time.. So great was his success 
that within two years Dr. Howe proposed of his own accord to raise 
the salary to $1,600. 

The education of the blind ever on his heart, he developed more 
fully his idea of the introduction of instr uction for the blind in 
higher courses of music into one or more of the leading American 
universities, but his proposition was not accepted. ~ 

Here again Mr. Campbell’s strength was overtaxed by the too zeal- 
ous discharge of his duties. He was told that his lungs were affected, 
and that he must have a change of climate or his early death would 
be expected. Mr. Campbell met the threatened calamity in his own 
peculiar way. He says, although he was a southerner, he immediately 
learned skating, and spent much time on the ice, and the following 
spring went into the pine woods of Maine, where he chopped trees 
until the following autumn, when he returned to his work in restored 
health, His wife continued an invalid. When his health again gave 
way, the friends before mentioned urged him to take a European trip. 
The kindness of Boston friends was shown by the continuance of his 
salary for a time, and by the Harvard Musical Association giving a 
grand concert and presenting him with the proceeds. In continental 
Europe he secured private instruction of the best masters, and studied, 
especially, the method pursued by them in their various departments. 
Thus, friendships were formed which have ever since contributed to 
~ success. 

These limited details of his life and personal experiences will show 
how his environment, united with his natural talents, made the man 
who has so successfully established and conducted the Royal Normal 
College for the Blind. 

The leaders of English public sentiment interested in the blind were 
able to see the qualities of the man, to appreciate his plans, and to 
favor and sustain his efforts. The institution has not only affected 
the lives of those who have been trained within its walls, but has led 
the way in revolutionizing the sentiment of the country with regard 
to all who have lost the use of their sight. It is not only seen that 
they can be self-supporting and self-respecting, that they can have 
the blessing of the aspirations common to the seeing, but that it is 
the obligation of the public not to crush their hopes by treating them 
as a helpless class; in a measure, all the other institutions of the 
realm have been modified in the direction of the ideas and methods 
of the Normal College. Here it should be noticed that Doctor Camp- 
bell has urged that the blind who are defective in intellectual capac- 
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ity should not be educated in the same classes or in close relations 
with those of normal natural capacity. 

By degrees it has been seen that the education of the blind should 
not be treated as a charity, but the expenses should be met as are the 
expenses of similar grades of education for those who enjoy the full 
benefits of sight. 

Mr. J. G. Fitch, one of England’s leading educators, early pointed out 
how this purpose must be sought. It could not be secured at a leap, 
but modifications would come by which the blind would be treated by 
the Government the same as the seeing in the matter of education. 

In accordance with this idea Dr. Campbell has sought to arrange 
that the elementary work of his institution should be taken up by the 
London school board, and the preparation of teachers by the educa- 
tion department. Of course the aid from county boards, in respect 
to industrial training, should benefit the blind as well as others. The 
full realization of these purposes may not be at present satisfactorily 
accomplished, but the results before the world are impressive. 

The total attendance upon the college in 1896, as reported, was 189. 
The earnings in a single year of those who have had the benefit of its 
training have been given as high as £18,000 or $90,000. The value of 
the grounds and buildings is set down at $300,000. In the report of 
the college for 1896 it is said that Windermere and Wilmer, recently 
purchased, contain 7% acres, and with the 9 acres pr eu in the 
possession of the college the grounds form one of the most pictur- 
esque properties south of the Thames. 

Doctor Campbell is constantly acknowledging the aid he has 
received from his numerous friends and coadjutors. In the report 
for 1896 he refers in fitting terms to the resignation of Lord Playfair, 
who held the chairmanship of the executive committee, made vacant 
by the death of Doctor Armitage in 1890. He repeats with affec- 
tionate emphasis the list of those who have cooperated with him; 
such memorials as the Dr. Armitage memorial and the Fawcett memo- 
rial bear testimony to his unceasing regard for those who have ren- 
dered great service to the blind. The following list of those who 
have cooperated with him, or who have been officers of the college, 
gives most conclusive evidence of the favor with which his efforts 
have been received by the most eminent persons of the realm. 


ROYAL NORMAL COLLEGE AND ACADEMY OF-MUSIC FOR THE BLIND. 


Patron.—Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 

Vice patrons.—His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, K.G.; Her Royal 
Highness the Princess of Wales; His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, 
K.G.; Her Royal Imperial Highness the Duchess of Edinburgh; Her Royal High- 
ness the Princess Louise (Marchioness of Lorne); His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Connaught, K. G., and Her Royal Highness the Princess Frederica. 

President.—His Grace the Duke of Westminster, K.G. 
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Vice-presidents.—The Marquis of Bute, the Marquis of Northampton, K. G.; the 
Marquis of Lorne, K.T.; the Earl of St.Germans, the Right Hon. and Right Rey. 
the Lord Blshop of London, the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor (ex officio), the 
Right Hon. Lord Ebury, the Right Rev. Bishop Barry, D. D:; Sir Charles Hugh 
Lowther, Bart.; Alderman Sir Andrew Lusk, Bart.; Sir Sydney Waterlow, Bart.; 
Sir Rutherford Alcock, K..C. B.; the Master of the Worshipful Company of Cloth 
Workers (ex officio). 

Trustees.—His Grace the Duke of Westminster, K. G.; the Hon. W. F.. D. 
Smith, M.P:; and William James Armitage, esq. 

_ Executive committee.—The Right Hon. Lord Playfair, K.C. B. (chairman); W. 

J. Armitage, esq.;: James A..Campbell,.esq., LL. D:,.M.P.; J..Whitalker Hulke, esq., 
F.R.S:; William, Mather, esq;, M. P.; Arthur Miall,. esq.; F. D. Moeatta,. esq,; 
the Hon. W.F..D..Smith,M.P.; Dudley R. Smith, esq.;. Sir Sydney H. Waterlow, 
Bart.; George A.. Western, esq. (chairman of house committee); T. Marchant 
Williams, esq. (retired April 1, 1893); also the president, trustees, and treasurers 
(ex officio). 

Treaswrers.—The Right Hon. Lord Stallbridge; the Right Hon. A. J. Mun- 
della, M..P. 

Honorable secretaries.—W .J. Armitage,.esq.; Arthur Miall, esq. 


~ In addition, there is: an extended list of councilors, together with 
the names of loeal committees organized in. the interest of the college 
at Dundee, Edinburgh, and Glasgow. Indefinite quotations might 
be made from those in whose judgment the publie would have the 
most confidenee commending the work accomplished. 

The venerable Archdeacon Farrar, D. D., remarked to: those who 
had been listening to musie furnished by the college: 


“The exquisite anthems, hymns, and service to which you have been listening 
have been performed by musicians from the Royal Normal College: for the 
Blind. * * * What we should all desire for the blind, above every earthly 
blessing, is that they should not be a burden to themselves, or to-their friends, or 
to the community in general, but that they should be trained. to. earn a blessed 
independence; to become profitable members of the church and commonwealth. 
Sie I am happy that, owing to an improved state of things, we now rarely 
see the once common, but surely shocking sight, of a blind man led along bya 
dog with a) string, and so pitiably exposed to the hundred accidents and chances 
of the street. Buti what-we should all aim. at is to foster every wise effort to 
uplift the blind above the disabilities of their condition.. It should be our duty 
to alleviate their calamity.. It.should be our effort to: bring courage and brightness 
into their lives; to provide them, as far as we can, with exceptional chances to 
compensate for their exceptional difficulties; to inspire into their gladdened hearts 
the sense that they, too, are dear children, beloved of their Heavenly Father, in 
the common family of man. * * * The Royal Normal College for the Blind 
enables them to ayail themselves to the full of those blessed compensations 
which lie in the inexhaustible resources of nature for all who have the faith and 
the energy to draw them forth. Those compensations are like the water locked 
up in the flinty crags of Sinai till,.at God’s bidding, the: rod of Moses bade them 
spring forth, so that in the wilderness: did: water break out. and: streams.in the 
desert, But as the imprisoned runnels did not leap forth till the rod of Moses 
had smitten the stony rock, so neither are these compensations available for the 
common blessing until the merey, skill, and perseverance of mam has set them 
free. It is this: which is: being done im. the Royal Nermal College with conspicu- 
ous wisdom and success. 
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